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dress was also stated.   Domestic chapels and
private oratories were not allowed without the
permission   of the   government.   To   crush la
petite 6glise and all Catholic dissent, no priest
could exercise any function unless he belonged
regularly to  a  diocese, that is, was regularly
under a bishop.    Furthermore, in the case of
abuses, appeal was made, not to the Pope, but
to the Council of State.   The matter of mar-
riages aside, all these limitations have been re-
moved, and the Pope is the final authority in
all religious questions, and as unrestricted in the
legal exercise of his functions as in the freest
land  in  the world.    Napoleon  subjected the
Catholic clergy not only to the Concordat and
the Organic Articles that go with it, but also
to the Penal Code which punished clergymen
with a really draconian severity, sending them
to prison for criticism or censure of the govern-
ment, of a law, of a decree, or of any other pub-
lic act of the servants of the State.    Nothing
brings out the genuine liberal character of the
Law of Separation like a comparison with the
tyrannical character of the regime inaugurated
by the Concordat.1

1 Strange to say, Caprara, the plenipotentiary of the Pope, speaks
in his letters as if he had been more perplexed by matters of trivial
importance than by this enslaving of the Church. (A. Debidour,
Histoire fcs rapports de I'Eglise et de VEtat de 1789 a 1870, p. 223.)